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. 5 IIR n many . — which kink e | 
Ry been deriqed by ü the Public, & fron the Surveys of the different Counties i in Great = Ss | 
- | i Britain, printed by the Board of Agriculture, have induced me to draw up, for 5 « ” 0 
7 the consideration of that Board, and of the Legislature and the Inhabitants at - 
yy large of Jamaica, the following Hints respecting the state of the Parish of St. 8 _ 
—_ James, one of the most valuable districts i in that Island. Any remarks upon this L — 
5 : account, may either be transmitted to the Board of Agriculture, by perſon 8 95 1 
„ resident in London. or to Mr. +. Robaon, » who o propoges n at t Montego Boy - 

for + some time. % oO „ > 


INT ann 


5 on HE obcervations which I hive vena 0 to commit N . 
„„ 1 5 writing, are chiefly confined to the Extent, Climate» „„ 
FE Soil, Stock, Manure, Articles of Cultivation; a description 
„ of the Maroous and their Town, and particularly of the un-- — 


Bo lui ᷣ , 


cultivated lands, &c. The mode of Culture adapted % %%% 


e each spot, is left for the completion of others more imme. —© V 
| Aiately concerned; and with great diffidence for, and respect J ene 
„ 10 the opinions of those who must better —— A 
wude, some hints for general Improvement will be fonn ea 
: 9 88 which, with humility, are a submitted TZ ĩ ĩ ĩ ĩ 
FRED : 5 N 7 | - candid attention of the Board; as _ as those interested 5 | | 985 N : — ü : | 5 855 
1 promoting. the Improvement of the Agriculture _ — 
| q ; - ; Pari ſh, an d the welfare and happiners 0 of i its e Inhabitants 1 1 5 ; 
e and of the Island in general. 5 
It may appear extraordinary to * at all cequilatas i. 
ST with the laborious duties required in the profession JVC 
„ Land Surveyor i in the Iſland of Jamaica, that I should 1 „„ 
„ time and opportunity to become acquainted with the nature „„ 
. e of the subject I have thus attempted ; but, I have i in pallia- V 
e a of my temerity to add, that in early life I had obtained ao 
fe some knowledge in Agricultural Affairs, having V | 
122 5 vantage of being placed under the tuition of one of the _ 1: 
1 celebrated Farmers in the North of England; Mr. George 1 5 „„ fy 
1 Culley, of Fenton in Northumberland. Yet I must con- „ 
5 fess, that as I have not been accustomed to method, in writ⸗ 5 N N 
ES ing for publication, and being without my plans : and obser- VP 


| vations made on the spot, I have only ventured, during WE : 
Short pace, to pen. such r matter as has from — 3 
V;; 85 occurred ö 


col 


5 occurred during eee of my profession; and d 5 


N by my being in . the habit of making observations on the | 
practice of others, during continual excurſions throughout 


this Parish in particular. Having alſo frequently pene- 
trated into the recesses of that part, which has been the seat 


of the Maroon war, it may be necessary for me to repre- 5 

sent many places of security the Maroons have there, 5 5 
N | which, deing unknown, but to myself, may be useful, = 

| order to prevent, or exclude those turbulent persons, = 5 


85 e such unfortunate calamities. 8 
If the following can contribute in the amallesr ae is 1 


. he welfare and prosperity c of the Island at large, I take =: 
> 1 liberty of saying my wishes will be highly gratified ; or 5 e 
Should the effort itself, or the slighteſt hint of i improvement e 

5 suggested i in it, tend only to bring forward and promote an e 


ET Ry from others, i in support of 80 useful a plan. FF 
I beg further to observe, that I have for some years deen . 


5 eompiling a plan of the whole Parish, from actual surveys, 
Which 1 would offer to accompany this undertaking when- 


| ever! it is completed; and which as the ſituation of the back _ 1 


5 lands is 80 little known even to residents in this Parish, 5 5 
5 | would ny enhance the object of these intended improve. 5 
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ERA ENT. | 


Tow Parish of St. Jerk is l on the north by PR Es 


RE. . about 2 miles; west by the Parishes of Hanover and b = OL 
” Westmoreland, from which it is divided by Great River; 


25 south, on the Parish of St. Elizabeth, and east on Trelawney | Tg ig 
bY  - - Parich. - Within this space is contained about 142, - M . 
„ acres measured horizontally. But on summing up the 1 125 
dens of the lands in cultivation separately as well as each . 
„ separate parcel of the uncultivated lands, the Parish will be 


. eus to contain much more, l to the continual va 5 


1 ben more. 5 


15 ” bay 


' CLIMATE, E. 


1 8 Thea air f this Ni is justiy el 1 heakby par- 1 
ily so on the mountain lands, where its purity is de- 


lightful. "This is $ensibly perceived. by those who approach 85 


1 mountains from the sea; whilst those Who have been for N „„ 
_ some time accustomed to the mountain air, feel uneasy eie, 


| sations of heat when at the sea. The thermometer i in gene- 


ral varying 30 degrees between the mountains and shore. 5 „ 
: "As it operates on the health of the inhabitants, it wy. 


perceptible ; the complexions of the mountaineers being e 
moren hale and florid, than those of the inhabitants of Montego- V 


—Sickness i is extremely rare in the more mountaineous OO. 
LN parts of this Parish; ; and in some situations endemic discase Fo 


— seldom known. The late malignant disorder, being con- e 15 


| fined almost wholly to new comers, and particularly soldiers, ; , 5 
ii is much to be regretted that no place has yet been estab- 


lished inland for the reception of troops, and their families. 0 . 


. But considering this Reet of 0 much e, and as 


ee eee A a matter T7 


E 

a matter which has been often projected, I leave to more 

able men, who have long foreseen the want of, and no 

doubt will shortly carry into execution, the building of 2 
85 barrack, in a proper and centrical situation inland; and the : 

PROS a tract of land for this desjrable purpose. 
I chall venture to give my opinion as to situation, in the 


55 conclusion, when 1 =. an account of hs lands uncultivated. 5 


Soll: . 


The Soil which Sek the chief 5 of the- mountain >, e 


5 a 1s strong and deep, composed of clay and loam; the | . 
eeeẽ æscates I allude to may be said to be Virgin Valley, Somerton, „% ͤ ͤ Bo 
Windsor, Industry, Leyden, Guilsbro', Amity Hall, New- | 
” manhall Sunderland, Crooked-Spring, F lamstead, Latium, „„ 1 
N Williamsfield, Potosi, Haddington, Hampton, Spring Mount, „„ | 
TO : John' s-hall, and Worcester: on these estates appears to de a 5 
feertile and durable soil. On many very steep hills, this soil „„ 
. continues equally good 1 up to the tops of those hills; and from . . 
its solid texture seems also to resist in a great measure, the „ 
. effects of being impoverished or washed away by heavy _—_ ED 
9 Therefore most of this surface, altho' it extends over number. — 


less hills and often very steep, yet those hills continue to 0 


- yield liberally, whenever they undergo the usual mode of N Te 
culture for sugar canes. This soil requires to be dug up 
mand replanted i in general once in four years, and may there- 


1 fore be deemed a soil attended with most labour and expence 5 


5 in its culture, but at the same time of real durability. be 5 , 
15 more sandy, gravelly or rocky soils in this Parish in canes, „%%% 


„„ composed of a black Shelly mould from 6 to 18 inches deep; 7 : Os 
upon a white marl or clay, in many spots very productive, 5 5 
5 ticularly where the surface is rocky with a sufficient depth 5 


of soil, it being found that a flint rocky surface invariably 
= breserves the lighter moulds from the sun, and may be 5 


to promote the two first principles of vegetation; heat and 1 8 


: moisture. : On the. > Contrary. alter A rains on n clay soils, . = 


of juice to those on clay soils.— 


che cine root from being chilled, becomes often slow in its 


gro th, but whenever a rocky surface prevails, the re fraction 
of those stones or rocks, invigorates the growth, the moisture 


+ IS retained, and in a continuance of dry weather this land 


5 does not suffer from draught so much as clay lands do. The „ 
cCanes produced from rocky soils is far superior in richnes 


guinea grass. The other remarkable soils, which the back i 


5 FO part of the Parish abounds with, Shall be mentioned when ET 


„ N the uncultivated lands. EE 3” 


ESTATES AND EI TLEMENTS. 
THERE are now 1 think 76 « sugar estates in this N b 


-” "5 ae number of settlements and houses, I cannot „ 
. certainty ; . but that settlements have encreaxed | in a a greater „ 


| . 8 | [peas within these two years paſt. - „%% eos 
The welfare of the island depends 80 3 on the aw wh „ 


1 crease of Settlers, it is hoped ſhortly they will no longer be: I; 5 
155 = disturbe d by the viſits. of Maroon negroes, Who have ever „„ Bol 
deen a peſt to them; 5 yet while the Maroons are known to 


. There is a large pro- 5 
5 portion of soil in this Parish, composed of hard gravel and _ 

= flint stones, intermixed with little mould; either upon e 

2 cbalky marl, or solid rock, this is the Soil. allotted for 


remain i in the woods an enemy, sure it is until the danger . 
removed, all attempts at improvements will cease, much 1 | 
diſtress and loss will prevail; no settler daring to riſk him N 
self and negroes where woods abound; and what | is certain, . 

that all those deserted Settlements will turn out to provide So 


| | | $ubsistance for the Maroons, who being driven from their N 
os town will live emtirelyo on . the: back settlements.* 5 


12 am 1 to learn * the hon was ritten, that ws the ty ; Y 


1 and good conduct of the gentlemen and people of colour of the island, the e 
Mlajroons have been rendered incapable of giving the back settlers further == 3 


5 95 dissturbance. A circumstance which must conduce very highly to the ad- WT 5 
8 — of chose — 8 property in the interior put of this pariſh. 


2 2 5 C4 NES: 


cn) 


CANES. . 
1Ti is not for me to 8) any thing of the lin: of this 


5 important article, the mode of preparing the land, and the 0 
plwanting of canes, I hope will be fully explained by those 


8 who have it in their power individually to contribute 


> useful information. The improvements within these ; 
few years, have been very great, and as local improvements 


1 + frequently occur, it would be desirable that every one ER 
ns can add such remarks as have come within his know ledge, ft 
Sun will communicate them to paper, which certainly would be 
attended with public utility. 1 beg leave here to offer "Ht LY 
conjecture of my own, and would aſk, what might be ac- : Coe 
qu! ired towards the improvement of the cane plant, by 1 i Py 
e lecting out the beſt species of canes? For it is obvious that 3 8 
5 ö there are many variations in this p ant, and probably also i in N 


5 oy the quality of its juice. There certainly are canes to de 


_ found more excellent than others, among chose promiscu- WT, 
. ously planted; 5 if so, would it not be proper to nurse . 
into a stock for general culture. - * aſſuredly is perceptible, 355 


that in the vegetable creation, even more $0 than in animals, | e 


= there i is a constant inclination to degenerate. | . 


8 The practice lately begun to supply the vacant spaces 8 8 „ 
© ” cane-pieces, (where the plants have failed from various cau es) 5 


5 by replanting a part of an old stock or root, inſtead of the - 


FD cane itself, is an excellent plan, by which means the part 


8 3 upplied grows up with the crop. Formerly much labour 
ute to. de thrown away, on account of the old 5toles over- _ Ct 
_--- "topping the cane supplies, before the latter had time to vegetate, . 


5 and keep pace with the former. | As this i is universally a ne- 


5 ceſſary practice, an improvement occurs to me, which 1 beg „ 


leave to mention with deference to the experienced planter. 5 e 
1 I have observed in rooting up old Stocks, for the purpose 0 "I 
„„ supplies, that the common hoe is a very improper imple- 
__ = Ment. he roots * fast | bound i in a strong Cc: 
IT | 1 otherwize, mi 


& n) 


5 otherwise, require 50 many W 3 to * extricated, that 5 
in general it it beaten so much, as must destroy the roots, 
| bruise the sprouts, and the earth which ought to be carefully 
"os preserved and accompanied with the plant, is entirely Shook 


.: off. - From the unſkilfulness of this mode, I have often Seen __ 


PC instances where those supplies have failed, even in tolerable 
Seasons. The consequence is a failure in the expected crop, 5 
= Wl much improvident labour bestowed Ty © herefore, a 
— transplanting, i in the gardener” $ opinion, 1s always a nice and I 5 : „ 
. careful operation, the use of a spade of proper shape and 1 1 
N 5 strength, would best answer the end, and be practised wich 5 | 7 
© ©. Mare speed. Suppose the spade round pointed, rather 8 
; ; 8 cave, with a stout wooden handle; 5 inclining to this shape, = 
bee B) used with the foot in cutting round the stock, and the 
: DE handle acting as the lever, will raise the piece out with gen- 5 N e 
gt ag tle exertion. The same spade might be . used in of ad Be 


27” paring the holes to receive the plants. = 1 1 . 
It is worthy of remark, and appears singular, when one Sg, 


= considers that the common spade i is never used in any of the 


„ various kinds of labour on an estate in Jamaica. The same „„ 
6 which i is used for cleaning the surface, or digging os 


: holes, also performs every other operation, for which the. ” 
Spade i is 80 much better adapted; the hoe i 18 used i in digging . 


witer courses, ditches, trenches; ; and in a most laborious 5 
die tedious manner, is used in raising earth for nc, wc. 


Ez If on every estate, a few of the 1 more sensible negroes were 


DS wholly employed in handling and using the spade, their la- 


dbour, for various purposes, would be attended with treble | 
5 advantages. The body is not so soon harrassed with 6% 


spade,; and can be made to do much more labour, both with 


155 5 ease and speed, than the hoe can posibly do with the whole „ 
= effort of the arms, and the most laborious action of the body. 5 
As an improvement, 1 do not recollect any thing more re- „ 


8 quired, than the introduction, at and 1 use of the 8 ade. 


cis 1 


(4 of ) 


G UINEA GRASS. f 
Tas viteable grass, is justly « one of the el supports ; 


. attending the island in general; every estate has its propor- - 


EN tion, and without this useful herbage, would be very inferior 


in point of value to what they are now arrived to. m__. 
5 preference to all other foods for fattening stock, when eat. 
obodn the land, it is cut at. all times for the use of the folds and V 
Stables, and forms the chief dependance for procuring dung. Vn 
The quickness and strength of its growth i is such, as to ena- : by „ 
dle its being cut at the height of three or four feet every 8 

e months, during hot and rainy seasons. Whether or no this . „„ 
N grass would answer for a single crop to the farmer i in Great „ 
1 Britain, experiment may be made to know. Ft is cultured „% 2 
W slips planted at about three feet asunder, in the months of _ 3 5 5 8 1 Z 

3 | . June, July and Auguſt; and ripens its seed i in October, which | > f 0 EY. 
„„ 1 after ſhedding, the plants or clumps are cut down, thrown on . 1 . 22 bo 5 
„ the ground, and being burnt off, a new crop immediately be- „„ 
e gins to shoot up from the seed, as well! as from. the original ES „ oy 


1 1 and remains ever after establiſhed. F 
It is found not to answer so well on 8416 or 1 8 lands, * „„ 


| | on gravelly or light ſoils : thrives well if not best on a rocky . 
7 nn surface; and indeed on lands TY hard and otherwise baren, 3 . 
e . are not * for any! other article of Nw. . = 


' COFFEE. 


THERE a are 3 as yet two * . at; any 5 5 


0 4 in this parish (Mr. Vaughan“ 8 and Mr. Trought 's) both Situ- %% dn, E | 
_ ated at the extremity of the back Settlements, about seventeen %% ͤ os 
ails from the sea; ; and have a general good appearance, = 
e the climate and soil 8 those of the plantations on lower RE 5 
N or warmer situations. The berry is accordingly found, . 
. | highly Superior in quality, beauty and plumpness, to the pro- = . 5 
Fo ons of estates near r the sea. The mode of culture __—— 5 


9 IT: 5 


"IP 15 +; 


nagement of e k is S0 en known, and the practice 80 ca- 


sily acquired, it cannot be useful here to mention it. 


It is neceſſary for me to observe, that the great bulk of 
uncultivated lands in this pariſh, laying centrically here, no 


doubt every settler will meet with success in coffee planting. KD 

The grand road from St. James' s parish to that „„ 

beth, leads through this extensive district, on which the yy (cb 

| House of Assembly has granted an additional sum, besides 1 

he annual parochial allotment, for the purpose of making CCC 
— for carriages; which will ſhortly render these — 8 
very desireable for settlers. All the branches of the roads oC | 
settlements are rendered easy from this, and probably Fo „ 
8 years will produce pon © encrease in | the value of these Or es 


lands as well as of exports. 


I ſhall beg to point out what s Seems to me an error, which I 

| makes so many observe that coffee does not reward the plan- 

| - 5 er Many small settlers overplant in quantity, with an „ 
i that every acre planted is valued at o much; and sme 
with the hopes of disposing of their settlements thus begun, 5 

are for a time disappointed; the consequence is, that the 3 
cessary attention is neglected, for other concerns, —_ 
quantity ae or manufactured will not pay the expence N N 
There are many extensive tracts of land 9 6 
well adapted for cate through the uncultivated parts of this 5 385 3 
parish; and which, with proper management, are capable f 
Er excellent crops, : and that of highly Superior flavour- _ : 
ed coffee. Much i improvement is wanting in pruning, clean- | i 
„„ ing, and observing to supply the trees in time; and to plant . 
. . 5 ** more than what can * brought 1 to perfection. = = 


_ of planting, &c.- 


| GINGER. rd 2 
THERE are not any y regular Wees =; ginger in n 1 
1 It is said by some who have made a trial of it, (as of — 
coffee) that it does not answer. Although for my part, I am < 
convinced that there 3 is an x equal e of soil as well! 
255 6 | 3 eee 3 


446 


4. for its ee, as for any other article of produce, 2 


throughout the uncultivated fands in this parish. 5 
It is an article which will, at the present price, give ample 8 


5 4 returns to the industrious settler, being very productive, and 


comparatively attended with trifling expence. The success = 
of which depends upon keeping the crop very clean, and not 


overplanting. Ginger obtains its present distinction by : 


7 different modes of cure only; that called black ginger sells at 


an inferior price to white ginger; ; yet as the former requires 3 


ws less labour, it is said to yield the moſt profit. The black is 3 N 


ne cured by means of boiling water ; the white, i in addition, has * EP 
eue outward substance scraped off, which, 9 reason of te „ 


8 unerenhess, of the root, becomes tedious. „%% No BY 
From 8oolb. to .1000lb. may be had from 1 an acre. : 0 E AE 


e acre properly planted, cleaned, and attended to, will produce ES 

- i ” more, and the land afterwards be fitter for other purposes, e 

e e than four acres under the present rough mode of culture. 33% i. 
5 dave heard that the French are sensible of this difference; . ol EE 
5 hence the high price and excellence of this root, under their „ 3 

. management. Much of the ginger reaped in Jamaica a 

f | taken up in a wild uncultivated state, even green and un- „% 
kripe, and does not retain chat Solid substance or e „ 


ps 5 the Fre rench ginger. ; 


cor TON. 


THERE is very little Soil i in this FAY Wie * a 1 „ 


EP gular plantation « of cotton. The little that is here produced, ns 


is no more than what is . ora along with 5 


5 other articles of culture. 1 „„ C 
The best crops are e near the sea, ue} a rocky « or VV 


1 mM soil is perhaps the best t for ir. It does 1 not seem 8 1 


= Pairs @ on a the back lands. 


— — 


( 7-1 


5 Ive STOCK. 5 e 
| Horſes —The ben horses used here are + ket] in athe da; 5 


jo. a . St. Ann's and St. Elizabeth's. A great part of the 8 5 
3 general use are imported from Cuba; these Spanish horses 
___ areofa very inferior breed and small, yet some of them are „ 


= hardy, and endure constant riding. The value of a creole = 


Tb F | hore is s from m K. $60 to 0 4d 8; the value . these from. Pon. . 1 


0 0 Aalen 5 greatest part of as ks fir a the ; : 9 fs a> 
estates in this parish are also imported from Cate ; bor the © 


2 mules bred in the island are the best, and endure most la- „ e 
85 * The value e of: a creole mule — from £ 30 04 35 'T %%% be 


„ The 3 of . 2 makes m — Gai 3 


„„ Cuba at Montego Thi, mayt de — at "00: handy of 5 l — on 


N ich. 250 are mules. „„ 
Cattle. —The different Kinds « ene tar — RA for „„ 


. ws are a species of the long-horned, of various colours, 2 
5 middle-sized, and very hardy. A larger breed propagated _ 


from the importation of bulls from Great Britain ; and an „ 


inferior sort which are imported from Cuba, called ee, 
cattle. The first excels i in the draught ; the larger TZ ĩ 
not 30 hardy for constant labour, but answer in the end — re 
5 5 for the grazier. The best of the Spanish cattle are durable, „ 
e and also supply the draught, but the greater part A 
5 | | being very small, are fattened for the table. The value of VVV 
We Working steers may be averaged at L. 204 head. ASM. 8 


: der of cattle annually W N from obs at Montego Bay os 
"Ls : . * about 800 to 1200 head. iz % 8 | 1 
e may be wanting a an 1 improvement i in ihe" breed 8 


. answer the purpose for the grazier, which can only 8 


bdbalished by gentlemen who have it in their power to 7 neee 
e 2 Approved: sort, and bestow attention to the breed. | 


OD MAN RE. 


1 


„ ' MANURE. CO ps 
The dos of manure to the sugar angles, and as 4 | 


Ly | pentance 6 so Certain . * x application, « are * Oo of real . 
the 3 of 3 50 the e . — . "4 9 


n proper Situation of the dung-heap and the preservation of its „ 
N juices; and thirdly, the mode of applying manure. Every 5 8 15 | 
estate endeavours to encrease the quantity of its manure, ö 


3 Which is chiefly collected from the folds and the cleaning of 


on | heap situated so as to secure the continual draining 
 _ which heavy rains occasion; for as situated and nana e 
present, before the heap comes to maturity its ene e 


te mill-yard, 1 mixed with a proportion of earth. 4 
bdour is here expended, and in the first instance properly TE: | 
S towed]; but the object for improvement is to | have the 44 * 


5 . * is washed out, and lost to the estate. 


e end; this would collect and discharge the liquor from the 


dung into a small bason or tank; ; it might then be conveyed, = 
and used very profitably, and with little trouble, either along 


hte rows of plant canes or elsewhere, or thrown upon a - 


2 Wo compost of earth, &c. at. hand for this purpose. ' Other ob- 1 a 
jIeets ought to be, to avoid laying it down in heaps exposed . 
. — the Sun for any time, after being carted out, and to have Oe . 
5 it applied before its moisture is evaporated. These pro- = 
Jjected improvements must appear obvious to every one to 
„ whom the value of manure and the expence attending . 
1 known, and therefore a matter worthy of regard. Whatever 5 


the manure may have lost of i its real virtues before applied, 5 
decomes a loss of the first expence in labour, and also of the 
5 F — which wane have | been HT. * its dad ap- CE 


_- 5 


8 se the ground were paved and inclining to the Es 
1 along which, let a gutter be laid, inclining towards the ” 


The MAROONS and MAR oo TOWNS ; in this Pariſh. 
The Maroon Negroes originated from a rebellious set = 


negroes upwards of 100 years ago, who had retired to _ 
woods, and it was found in those days totally impracticable _— 


ES pursue them, much less find out their places of retreat. It = 


muas not until about the year 1738 that they became formi- = 


| dabley when the gallant Colonel Guthry at length, on an e- . 
pedition about this time, came up with the greatest 8 ; 
1 ond tion of them in this parish; and after pursuing them beyon nd 
„ present town, and driving them into fastnesses amongst 


* 


the tremendous mountains situate here, was the means of Fs 


ff concluding a peace, on terms Securing | in part their indepen- * NE 
dency, and making them, ; at the s Same > time, ueeful i in acer- | . 


15 5 dain degree to the iſland. | „„ 
=. "The House of Annals determined, vader certain PL „ 


: 1 5 An to consider them as free sul EC TE 
allotment of 1,500 acres of land, and were to co- operate in i 
ä of the island, and use their endeavours to take up — Z 55 
rrunaway negroes. They chose their own — and . 


7 X 1 man was s provided v * a oaks, 4 3 e 3% OOO 


> | Their present ee 2 children, has and rd „ 


ey had 5 . 


i and old women, is about 650; I should conjecture of this 5 


1 number about one third are capable of bearing arms. 5 


The genuine character of the Maroons being described, . 


0 will in some measure point out their great detriment to the 


” island ever since. In some instances, they have been useful e 


1 hs checking ru maway Fa egroes; but having no authority or 0 = 
EL regulation amongst themselves, and being destitute of all re- = 
- . gularity of conduct 1 in their- occupations. or pursuits, are no 5 : „ 
better than a rude banditti of villains. Their progenitors . 


were of the Coromantin Country, Whose language and eu. 


toms they still keep UP». They are passionate and revengeful, 5 


. 2 are * and well made, lead an idle on woos life; it . 


— 2 nai ca * 1 


© ns 

| being the custom of that country | to make the women perform 
the labour of planting, &c. and carrying burthens, while the 
men meditate upon hunting or fighting. They are astonish- 


. : ingly addicted to drinking Spirits, and would live always in 


à state of i intoxication if they had the means. They boast | 


much of their exploits; ; but their actions are only the effects 
of a momentary enthusiasm : hence they are cowardly „ 
Sf great degree, and it is found they never openly face an ene- = 5 

5 my, even much weaker than themselves. They never apply 


5 1 themselves to the cultivation of any produce for sale, nor _ . 
. their indolence ever suffer them to think of being em- „, 
„ ployed by white people in the culture of the earth; but they 
non will engage sometimes in parties, to fall and clear wood > 
> kad by the acre, which they will often do at an inconsider- Re 
„ price; in chat case they are induced Jointly to exert their 
9 5 strengih, with the hopes of making it worth their while, e * 
—— and having immediate payment on the work being corn . 5 1 
© pleted. Herein sometimes they will for a short time use vio- „„ 4 
„„ exertions, but having no kind of deliberation or com- ES 
mamand one with another, there i is no dependence on their en- 5 . 
. gagements. On any disagreement amongst themselves, „„ 
on the slightest occasion, if they think they have not made a 
good bargain, will frequently desist; when it is found 8 
possible to content them. Should their own measures not „ 
„ complied with, and the person who employed 1 them be un- 


acquainted with their villainy, they will threaten him into a 1 


= compliance with their terms if possible; will hold out, and e 


return in formidable parties; using the most frantic and pan: 


sionate gestures, in order to produce a belief that i it is in their 


| power to obtain private revenge. This daring impudence CE 


forms a chief part of their conversation; and in recounting 18 
their journies and actions when at home, produces great 
mirth and happiness i in them. They have no regularity as to 


time, most part of which is spent in excursions in the woods, 
. * travelling about from | one e Pariah 10 er their provi- 
1 | | * = Stn — 


F284 

sion grounds are mostly planted and reaped by the women 
and children. So unsteadily are they disposed, and so worth- 85 
less are the men, that they will travel long journies into dif- 


| | ferent parishes to purchase the article of green tobacco, Which Z 
3 bought partly from industrious slaves; will often be absent 


N some weeks before they return to their town; this tobacco 8 f 
they make into rolls, and retail by travelling again with it „ 


- chiefly down to Westmorland (the South side of the island). = 


n the time they consume with the profit they re. 
YT ceive, they do not perhaps make sixpence a day. It would 1 


„ as if they had other motives to account for this vagrant | 


"> "_ no doubt, the hopes of plunder, and a prospect ” 
. meeting on their road any runaway negroes. In these : 
„ ; marches the women carry mostly the burthen, and each _—_ 
+ PA musquet, which he carries for the purpose of shooting = 


| pigeons. Such i is their restless disposition, that they cannot 8 7 — 
prevail amongst themselves to pursue the proper means ß 


5 R deing provided with the necessaries of life, while they render Ff 
„ 4 themselves « even n despicable, and often wretched i in a the * of „%% — 


The Sams Tem | in \ this e . by Sv name SY „„ 


= ; Tides Sram,” is composed of two separate parts, called . 
the Old and the New Town, about a mile asunder. There 5 


| was formerly a place near this called Furry Tun, but „ FC 
there has not been any remains of it these forty years, „ . 
8 though it is till represented i in maps of the ialand ; it had itis 


-.--- mane from a Maroon, who was one of the n in 1 55 


5 former rebellion. N oy e 
The present towns are e upon the upper part 4 a e 


x; high mountain, composed of various ine qualities, or lesser . 
mountains, upon which is a convenient Space of level land, . 


Which seems by Nature formed for the conv eniency of build- | - 
oy ing, as well as a place of uncommon safety. This mou- 


8 tain is ascended up to the towns by several winding paths, os 
2 but there is 70 one e path which may. be said to be | 


n ridable pile 


* (9) 


 ridable, 1251 that only safe in dry seasons. Further back the ; 
towns are Surrounded by vast piles of still higher rocky Fs 


| mountains; amongst these they have many recesses and pro- 
vision grounds, the glades between the mountains being a 
very rich soil, and secured from winds. I found very extensive 
provision grounds when cutting through the woods far beyond 
_ their lines. I dare say they have cleared not less than 40 'r 
Jo acres on the two runs of Wm. and C. Curtis. 1 dis- 
Covered various provision grounds on the runs of Whitaker, T 
. and Baker, and on the runs of Erskine and Gooding. 
. surpriꝝ ing how they injure themselves by thelr rest- „„ 
1 "a disposition; without judgment or deliberation, as soon 8 5 . 
2s the thought occurs to them, a party will set out into the e 
3 > TS . = on various Projects, perhaps with hopes « of coming up => 
© with wild hogs, or in search of the alligator-bark tree, which : 
„ 8 * uk w — their bigs * nets for carrylag: b der, . . "I * 
| +. &e. if by chance they discover 2 spot of land — 7. 
wdeſtem, the idea of making a provision ground of it, is at nee 
"os determined c on. "The only difficulty is to know the distance V 
. 1 0 and nearest way to procure a path to the town; which is 2 
r done on their return, by following the windings between 
deauess lofty mountains. Their motive for making those free 
I + provision grounds proceeds from indolence ; that as + 
d requires no labour to clean ; this new land not 
3 = | being productive of weeds for two or three years, and is sel- „„ 
dom visited but to inspect When the provisions are . 1 
The land on their own limits (1500 acres) is as good, and in 
© wy general much better than any land in that neighbourhood ; : 
C with their ruinated ideas, they have proceeded over mot 
parts of it, but so soon as each ground became foul, they 8 
dlear or fall timber on a new *. n than « clean a an ut - 


50k "ou as they call it. 


I will however venture to a that ws have TEES I: 
. in these depredations, and added to their natural discontented | 
55 and insolent conduct, for nr of a . 2 = 


and 
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ED wa 5 — in | their” ers. | Bring 1 ; 8 | | 
personally acquainted with most of them in this town,! 
know that they have an inclination to render themselves sub- 


CES. servient to their Superintendant ; and, notwithstanding they e 


weill at all times endeavour to impose on him, yet, at the e 
same time, will regard him so far as they find him possessed JV 
a of spirit and resolution to check their insolence, as also =_- „ 
1 vise them in their conduct. Besides these necessary qualifi- WS an CHA cone 
aaations, it would be an important improvement, r 
I intendant was possessed also of knowledge i in agriculture ; BE 
3 his example and success, they would soon discover an incli- JT | 
. nation for planting. Whereas the present purposes VTV 
e Superintendant does little more than provide the Maroons oy „„ 


1 8 with passports whenever oy leave — = * N 


EE > — join and follow their des] Je 


anne V 
3 e Whatever has been the e cause of take late 14 — . " : - ; 5 „„ 
Ea they could have no other inducement to expect Success —_— 7.55; 
| . . a than confiding i in. the security of bush-fighting ; ; nor is there 5 5 „ 
| os any great reason to dread that any negroes would be induced T 
ate example. Vet considering 5 „ „ 
eat their numbers are few, very extensive mischief T : 
8 perpetrated by this dastardly enemy. Their suppression, or I 
a” atonement, becomes speedily necessary, as this part of Om 
| country is just on the eve of great improvement in new set- 5 V 
„„ — . — which for the Jour must now 7 be abandoned. 5 


of the UNCULTIVA TED LANDS. 


1 FT: 3 in the annexed cketch of this 8 3 
„„ 85 the extensive tract of uncultivated lands, which deserves 2: 
. . | | attentive enquiry. Many years ago it was foreseen by every 7 . „ 
. : body the want of a road-to lead through these lands, as well 
25 as to obtain an intercourse between the north and south sides ns 
of this part of the island. by + his object was begun about 20 


3 1 years ago, when the late Mr. Whittaker, land-surveyor, 1 5 


. am most t indefatigable n manner cut a track k through this valu- EE TR! 


4 


1 an part of the country; ; since which this road * been VA 
| progressively improving, although the annual sum expended 
dy the parich only rendered it a road for horses; it has 
within these few years past at length claimed the attention of „ 
ä legislature of the island; and through the proper assi- 5 3 7 
duͤity of men acquainted. with so valuable an acquisition, this 
road has received due notice, and liberal supplies have been 1 
obtained to render it complete for carriages. Many parts 
+ these lands are very mountainous and rocky, and some of ” 
„ 5 the mountains Steep and barren; but i in the intermediate 25 | 
Rn spaces, and a considerable part of these hills, is a good soil, 85 
1 well adapted to the cultivation of every article of produce. „„ woo 
In many places, I can speak from experience, are vat 
e tracts f rich soil, perfectly ans werable for coffee and = 
. particular; and that great success would attend the : — 
cultivation of these articles, carried to hog d extent, 1 under Pro- „ 
e per management. )))VVVVVVVVV at 7s 5 1 
From the difference of clinnite « on Mis higher lands, it dis „ 
5 not to be doubted that the soil and situation would be found 5 
1 to ans wer in the culture of various articles, hitherto untried. %% © 
1 must confess it is a matter of surprize, and as an object „5 
which demands particular notice, that the value of these lands 
. not encreased long before this; ; the present value of 1 
_.- thee uncultivated lands not being more than from 4 2 to. „ 
[C. .s an acre; whilst the more rocky and barren lands nearer 
e ee, and found to ans wer for guinea grass, have within oo 
1 ten yeurs past advanced in the purchase from £: 5 to L. A 
„„ 4 + | period, however, most of the sugar estates, 7 F 
= having appropriated all their plantable land (exclusive . 
canes) in guinea grass, provisions and negro grounds, be- „„ 
Sides having now little or no timber left, will shortly be 
3 under the necessity of being supplied from the back lands. _ 
5 It i is certain, when the principal road which leads through * 
5 this district is completed for carriages, the only obstacle i in ; 
de Settlement, as well as ale of these lands, will be re- IE 
oe T2 moved ED 


1E 1 


. moved. There has kitherto hook 1 rettlers TO wiah t to . 


retire so far back, and depend upon the cultivation of any 
particular produce; and of those who do, having most of 


them other concerns, seek for no more than provision 5 


„ grounds, and a home for themselves and negroes: so that, = > 


” they make atrial of any article which might ans wer for e- Co 


portation, it is seldom regarded either with attention 1 | 
judgment; other matters, which appear to promise more paces 


: 4 immediate gain, (cn as their professions) being more ear- 5 
(dani attended to. Besides many, with a good Fg, 
settle, from want of skill in agriculture, or —_— hy 


5 lose much time and labour i in their attempts at planting. 


F could however point out others, Who have liberally 15 ( 


„ «= gan with! a proper spirit of example on their settlements in rg 
1 interior lands; but I beg for the present to decline 
naaping any thing of their real individual merits, as well as 
e knowledge i in the culture of the earth; 1 hope their ese 
ill induce others to partake of the hidden treasures which 5 
e those extensive lands abound with, and lead on to awaken "BY 


SN proper « emulation in che science of iplanting am mongst the e 
N mountain settlers. „„ 


An increase of settlers is one e great object * the - 


: | prosperity of the island ; towards that it is desirably to. be 


e wished, that every one who undertakes a settlement on these „ 


e lands, should acquire a proper knowledge of the soil, and 


5 5 whatever article of produce they go upon, to obtain the mode 5 


. of bringing it to perfection: with this view, from the means _ 
„ now adopted, there i is good reason to hope, when the re- | 


1 marks andopinions \ of others come to be combined, Aa regu- : 


. lar system of agricultural information may be framed, 80 o as „„ 


1 20] insure suecess to the industrious mountain settler. 5 . 
As I have before observed, it is a just remark, that the f 
= smaller settlers chaving perhaps other professions) should 5 
3 confine themselyes to plant no more than they can properly 88 


= attend to, and bring to perfection, which i is recommended in 


ER preference to planting at random, an over, n in this — 


e od BO e latter N 


7 7 


latter respect i in mal settlements, much improvident labour ” 


is generally expended. 


It is surprising to know the produce of one acre of TY _ 
1 properly cultivated, kept perfectly clean and minutely at- 
teended to, until the article be ripe; let it be although appa- 8 
rently clean, gone over for the purpose of adding a portion 
of soil to the root, a and i in every respect as a judicious garde- . 

5 ner would do, Who expects a crop brought to perfection. aca 
In Jamaica it is astonishing how prolific vegetation is whets, 
TOTS . the soil i is attended to and gone over in the slightest manner; „ 
N and by a continuance of this attention much labour will be EK : 
e saved i in the end, observing after the first cleaning, 1 — a 

1 ; Do the crop from getting foul afterwards, by an early second . 1 5 

„„ cleaning; a circumstance which would afterwards require 2 5 
3 expence, until the article was brought to maturity. . = EE. 
nei appear to the experience of n many, that vast expence of = 1 > nl : 

- labour is lost through over-planting, and through the i 

| 4einpts to clean this over quantity, too often occasions 5 2 OWL 
den disproportion i in the returns of the crop. VVV 
. hardly possible to particularize the various . „„ 
3 | throughout the uncultivated lands in this Parish, yet I vet 
EE ture to affirm that soil will more or less be found fit fot every _ . 2 
article of produce. There are extensive tracts of A 
mould, in general rocky, but uncommonly rich; as also the 

* Shelly mould with loose rocks. There are no doubt 

very barren mountains, yet I am well convinced soil may be . 
maet with on every run, which would i reward | the ins 

Khkilful and —— ——]}___cc 1 
+ That there wants a better 1 1 thaw wo as 5 

gh * as a regular plan and method of planting i is A 
3 to forward this design, it is hoped there will be no want 3 
Don contribution in knowledge from the liberal minds of men, NO 
ee ready to promote the welfare of the island. As a sub- | 
| ject of 50 much i importance is worthy of serious investiga- 5 
tion, a system founded on e must be attended in ER REEL] 
a the yn © effects. STS ge nh ak 1 5 


INLAND. 
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INLAND SITUATION FOR TROOPS. 


This grand object has lately been discussed in meetings _ 


| | held for the purpose in this Parish; and by the united opi- 


nions of many respectable * it was approved He 55 


5 and determined upon, to erect the necessary buildings at 1 


eld barraals, situated at the side of Great River, r near r Mont- 
pelier; being 12 miles from Montego-bay*, 5 


Il be temperature of the air in this neighbourhood renders 8 
e it extremely healthy. After a judicious plan was formed, 8 5 
ES and an able architect engaged, the buildings were begun ; 1 i 
. at present there has been some objection made (which 3 
a, am not particularly informed of) /) 7 ccc-XkcqMknaeqkni.nerR 
„„ the progress of the buildings. The chief obstacle „ | 
: | _ occurs against this situation, is that the crown having many „5 
years ago, at a time when the lands in this JJ 74-757 
55 were considered of little value, granted under letters patent, CCC 


the whole of these lands situate here, except only 8 EE EE Ein 


5 Which was reserved for the use of these old barracks. This oe 


makes an objection not likely now to be obviated, as the : _ ot 
purchase of a sufficient quantity here would be attended 5 
Voith considerable expence, the surrounding land . 
superior quality. It can however never be supposed that „„ 


me pace of 8 acres, will ans wer for the material purposes F 
1 2 raising vegetables and procuring provender, &c. ang 
would only be little more than adequate for the buildings, „%% io 
yards and offices, &c. Other spots of this Parish, however, 


re equally healthy, and it is more than probable on being 55 


: reviewed, will appear to have the preference i in several cir- B wo eo a Oo 
„ cumstances; and will be attended with some important 1 3% 


— On, vantages, which the ad barracks cannot © be deemed _ of „5 
. e 

| | The old barracks no doubt commands the road to West. 
ns moreland, but will never be found centrical for the protec- VVV» -P 


5 -* This Situation as at; as ; others, 1 have reprezented in the annexed 
= "ma Sh drau Zlut ot the perich... 8585 | | 


. tion of any great number of settlements, and perhaps in a 'Z 
less useful situation for the benefit of the island in general, 


„ although the land in this part of the country is excellent, Te = 
it is notfikely to be appropriated for settlers, as it belongs Go 


. in large proportions to a few proprietors, Who no doubt, y 


Ds intend it to be occupied on a large A for the * of 5 1 


. sugar estates, or large grass fans. — 


I beg therefore to remark, that any other proper - 3 | i 8 5 


. within the part coloured green, would effectually furnich — 
N every requisite for this undertaking, and would besides be 
„ productive of many advantages, which I take the liberty WA. -- 
___ point out. First, I recommend the situation to be aß 
7 a where between the east line of this Parish, and the St. Eliza- — 7 Oo 
e deth Road; dut no where perhaps would ans wer better for . 
„ every good gurpose, as well as for the preservation of health, Vs 
a than the spot where the Maroon town now stands; "this Rn TS -: 
would be centrical between the parishes of Trelawney — 2» 
St. James's, and being on the road which will hereafter be „ 
1 completed from thence to Martha Brae, and to be commun: 


1 cated with the St. Elizabeth road; the distance only about = 


I = 14 miles. : Then from the Elizabeth road, through | 1. N = 
os ng Hampton Estate, to the old barracks by the Carrion-Crow- VN 
5 = = Cliff road, is, I conjecture, about 7 miles; ; it being little more - 5 
than an hour's ride from Hampton to Seven-rivers, by the 1 
present incomplete road. Secondly, this advised spot over- _ 
looks the bulk of the Settlements i in St. James' s, and would „%% 
. 1 also be near those settled! in the back part of Trelawney, as . 
© 45" as St. Elizabeth ; being very nearly at equal distance 


tom the two ports of Montego-bay and Martha-brae. The 5 
„ purchase of land, if required for any purpose whatever, I 
5 1 would at this period be an object of less consideration. 1 
5 Or, suppose the spot was fixed to be on the St. Elizabeth 3 


e any where approved of, between the 12 mile e,, 


RE: and the extent of the south line of the parish; though not 80 D : — 
 desireable, would have the advantage of being nearer to St. 1 
e Elizabeth, an have a command over Aecompong Town. 8 


(=) 


As a further inducement | in favour of this latter situation, 1 


* 


beg to mention, that in the district of this road, are many 
. runs“ of land, which have long ago become escheatable, 
15 | fromt the heirs of former patentees not having paid the quit 
„ and indeed many runs have never been claimed or 
nun out, so that on investigation, there might 3 
8 obtained a considerable n for the N * ng e 
| 1 reipvested i in the crown. | *à2à55 
— The many promising 5 which; are to bs the: re- i; 5 
. of 4 sult of an inland town or barracks, is left for others to en= 5 55 
large upon. That it would alone i insure the lives of thou- CS fe 
CM sands i is not to be doubted. N oa, 


' MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES oF PRODUCE. 


„„ * | The cultivation of this article is now wholly ner | 
= © hi up in this parish, but is found growing 1 wild in most > RE 
parts, and appears to thrive well. 0 „ 5 „„ 
Whether the mountain lands are 80 proper for it as on „ 
1 1 and warmer situations, I am not able to say; but that, 
| 5 from the nature of the plant, and i its dye being extrac ted from „ 
. the leaves, would require a rich soil to promote a luxuriant „ 
. vegetation, and also for the same e would roquies 2 . 
„ be kept very oe 5 „„ 
Is conceive it to be an 9 of 1; uncommon Py, expeci- . 
8 ally for small settlers to pane: a een oh, « on we _ | 
4 kely rich n b Eo ens 
2 | Ceca or Checolate.—This plant i is very r rare to TE met 1 „ 
„ this parish. A few Fattered trees I have seen planted on - - 
„„ mountain lands, have every appearance that a cool and e 
Doin shady situation is best adapted for its culture, the tree as well 85 „ 
. as fruit deing very luxuriant. But as soon as the pods be- e 
* came nearly ripe they were destroyed by rats. It is not at 
25 all likely to be attended with profit, especially to small set- N 1 
tlers, as it remains | about five . deſore it makes any x re- 25 . 
n, . 


TIF 


| Turmeric —This root as well as its | plant resembles i = 
| appeaarnce the ginger plant. It has lately been introduced _ 
into this parish; I saw the produce of a small quantity 5 


reaped on the mountain lands, (at Cold. Spring) which 5 


£45 Þ PA hs come 10 great perfection, i : 18 N 
. | Whatever may be the present value of i its dye, or the te. CE 
mand for it, I am unacquainted with; but I can atlzm, that . 


1 . chat it will thrive on the back lands. 


Indian Arrow Root.—This i is the root 1 a nos of 4 | 


or iris kind, the botanical name of which is mdr arundi. f 

: nacea; nor do I remember ever to have met with any ac- 

Eo. count of the many, most excellent, indeed most invaluable 5 5 „„ 

Be | qualities with which i it abounds. At a time like the present, „ 

V hen many substitutes are required bor starch and hair pow- „ = 
e l der, it would prove the most complete substitute for these „ 
necessary articles. In fact, were its use and value ones N 

e known, not one grain of wheat, where this root could be So „ = 


. — would ever be used e, n 
535 From the hardiness of the plant, 1 little doubt that "YN „„ 
oe! 5 might be grown in all parts of Great Britain; and if so, * %%% ᷣð > 
have not the least doubt would prove 3 an — of your na- . | 


: tional importance. . 


1 This root is at present planted 3 FE purpose of fornith- ot 
| ing the article of starch and hair powder. The starch is 


5 1 procure 4 by means of grating the root, or beating i it to pulp, 5 En 


8 which, after being immerged i in water, and filtered from its e 
2 gross parts, is suffered to subside, which it will do in a few ; 

minutes; the water is poured off, and the substance adheres 
to the bottom of the veſſel, which is dried in the Sun, and = 


: becomes easily reducible into powder; or rather, Ee 
55 preſſion may be used, into flour of such extraordinary white- 3 


ness, and of as fine a quality as can poſſibly be conceived or 


2 produced from the fineſt farinaceous grain. It i is often used 
when boiled into pap as a restorative; as such, or as food, it 
rs ce rtainly i "RF Superior to Sago, and perhaps more suited to 5 


. the climate, : In fluxes its use is estcemed a beneficial 1 reme- 


ay; ; and i in extreme - habits . 3 vomitings 
| purgings, or in cases to guard the stomach and bowels againſt = 


Ce the effects of poison, it becomes a salutary FW 
As a nutritive food it is excellent, and is rendered very pa- Th 1 
latable and pleasant by the addition of a little wine and Sugar „„ 

Perh it is used but too seldom; it is probable it might be . „„ 
sul 4 an uded (from i its cooling nature) : as a regular meal to new - — 


9 produce 


plant, and the culture of i it very easy. The = 
ny given space, exceeds i in weight and quan- 


as a happy means for the preservation of their health. 5 


= tity most other roots; and from its preference to colder ſitu- 
tions, makes me more incline to think that it would thrive 


well in Great Britain. The roots are from 6 to 10 inches = 


3 long, about an inch and 2 half chick, with ſharp point which e 


e darts ſtraight downwards, and penetrates the stiffest soils; 5 „„ 
. and as if the Sun was its enemy, where it meets with a stone e 

. or root of a tree, it generally grows horizontally under them 5 . 

LG as it were to be cool and sheltered from the heat; andi in n his . 


. situation the root is encreased i in size. 


| Grapes, — The few vines growing in this 1 are EE 3 . 


DET Peng which do not thrive, | or the fruit ever come to any de- „„ 


1 gree of perfection; the grapes being small and not very Ez po 
Sweet. But this I attribute to the extreme heat of the ä 
in lower situations, and its great influence, eſpecially on the rh, 

5 lighter moulds in gardens where grape vines are planted; 3 

alſo from little or no attention given to the pruning of the „ 


. vines or fruit. There is great probability 1 that many parts ”— 


of the mountains would be found anſwerable for bringing __ 5 
5 the culture of grapes to perfection. Many situations on te 
e more looſe rocky mountains possessing ar richness of Soil and — 
OL great choice of exposure, it would be worth while t to make a 


3 trial. 


os, dance on fine seasons, seem to indicate that it would answer 
for grapes. It would not be difficult to obtain the mode of on 


IE planting, &c. from: any person who had deen conversant in n 
2 the culture of the — vine in n Madeira. . 
e 55 u _ | Cinamon. 8 


The e climate on a these mountains, and the certain „ depen- 38 


"Wh ( 32 0 


— with very 1 little care, w l 
uy in Jamaica. There are many _— — in * 
=o but many 1 ha ve deen having been, planted in thelight, - 
. moulds of gardens, had become parched up by the heat of the 
"085, whilſt some J have particularly noticed at the 8 of 


William e e thrive. extremely ne. | 


we-mounta' -this ER. 28 _ at. 
| drought to as 2 maturity as in at 
World. The flavour of that which” grew at Mr. luds 
was excellent. Fhbe r method of extricating the bark, and the 
| gurings of it, 1 have no 8 of, bus. . 548 these 0 = | 
4-1 it Since the ako EX of this beaurifa? and. 

beet tree, it has been clearld proved that it thrives luxuri- N 
wht 7 in all situations; yet the coolness of the mountains ap- 
ars to maintain a preference.” The trees are now 8 
ing to 2 fruit; 3 of its 2 as 2 5ubstantial and 


181 and Size of the fruit, i vi not withſtand the ee, of * 
FEE " os it is to be hoped, Sid as ts, EY is FEY 2 tough | na- 
5 e it will not suffer in sd great 2 degree as. the 1 
ny in g this advantage, that although the fruit and leser 
7 I 3 9 1 may be blown off by leavy gales of wind, yet the 
. trunk and larger branches will probably, immediately after, | 
r forth 1 supply of fruit, which the plantain tree cannot 40 
* * less chan, eight or ten months. But the most striking su- 55 125 
Perez of the brekd-frult tree is, that it will grow in open 
pastures Without that minute attention to cleaning, which s 
* required to render the plantain tree, as well as all other arti- 85 
cles of bread- kind, broductiye | in Jamaica. 1 
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